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ADVERTISEMENT. 

As  it  is  now  the  fafhion  to  pay  little  regard  to 
anonymous  publications,  fome  may  be  apt  to  won¬ 
der  that  the  Author  of  the  following  Letter  has 
not  fubfcribed  it  with  his  name.  He  is  neither 
afraid  nor  afhamed  to  own  his  work,  but  has 
reafons  for  chufing  to  remain  unknown.  He  can 
however  fafely  declare,  that  he  has  no  pecuniary 
inter  eft  to  ferve.  If  arguments  are  rational  and 
valid,  they  will  fupport  themfelves  ;  if  they  are 
not,  it  muft  be  a  feeble  affiftance  indeed  which 
they  can  derive  from  a  name  or  title  of  what 
rank  foever. 


ERRATA. 

» • 

Page  17.  line  5.  for  “  That  they  might  do  fo  in  a  great 
meafure  is  certain,  but  that  they  would  do  fo  is,  &c.” 
read  “  That  this  might  have  been  done  in  a  great  mea« 
fiire  is  certain,  but  that  it  would  have  been  done  is,  &c.” 
Line  8.  for  61  their  careleflnefs,”  read  “  careleffnefs.” 


> 
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LETTER 

T  O 

J.C.  LETTSOM,  M.D.  F.R.S.  S.A.S.  8cc. 

SIR, 

I  HAVE  lately  perufed  Baron  Dimfdale's  Re- 
marks  on  your  Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Barker, 
and  George  Stacpoole,  Efquire,  on  the  fubjedtof 
General  Inoculation;  and  fome  obfervations  having 
occurred  on  the  perufal,  I  take  the  liberty  of  com¬ 
municating  them  to  you* 

The  gentlemen  who  fupport  the  Society  for 
general  inoculation,  and  the  gentlemen  who  are 
employed  by  them  in  the  capacity  of  phyii- 
cians,  profefs  humanity  to  be  the  motive  of  their 
conduct ;  Baron  Dimfdale,  one  of  the  gentlemen 
who  objedt  to  the  propriety  of  that  inftitution, 

profeifes 
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profefles  it  to  be  the  motive  of  his;  and  it  is 
hoped  they  are  all  fincere  in  their  profeffions. 

Men’s  opinions  will  differ,  but  when  opportu¬ 
nity  of  knowing,  and  ability  of  judging,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  equal,  that  opinion  wffiich  cannot  be 
fulpe&ed  of  being  influenced  by  interefl,  will  have 
moil  weight  with  thinking  and  impartial  perfons. 
Your  opinion  has  been  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Society,  but  you  can  have  no  interefl:  in  making 
the  declaration.  If  inoculation  once  becomes  fa¬ 
miliar  to  the  poor,  it  will  foon  be  a  matter  of  no 
difficulty  to  the  rich;  the  attendance  of  a  fafliion- 
able  inoculator,  or  even  of  a  common  phyfician, 
will  not  any  longer  be  deemed  neceflary,  but  the 
whole  management  of  the  affair  be  confided  to  the 
family  apothecary. 

Whoever  difcovered  or  hinted  the  prefent 
fuccefsful  method  of  inoculation,  Sutton  and  Dimf- 
dale  were  certainly  the  fir  A  who  introduced  it  into 
general  ufe ;  they  did  an  effential  fervice  to  man¬ 
kind,  and  they  received,  in  return,  the  thanks,  the 
applaufe,  and  indeed  the  more  fubflantial  favours 
of  the  Public.  Pity  would  it  be,  if  either  of  tliofe 

gentlemen* 


gentlemen,  or  any  other  perfon,  who  has  had  ex¬ 
tend  ve  opportunities  of  obferving  the  benefit  of 
the  practice,  fhould,  from  any  private  motive,  wifli 
to  confine  to  the  rich  a  bleffing  which  on  the  con¬ 
trary  they  ought  to  aflifih  the  poor  to  obtain. 

» 

The  opponents  of  the  Society  ground  their 

oppofition  principally  on  two  pofitions  : 

# 

Firft .  That,  fince  the  introduction  of  inocula- 

# 

tion,the  mortality  of  the  fmallpox  in  London  has 
increafed;  whence  they  infer,  that,  although  an 
advantage  to  individuals,  it  has  been  an  injury  to 
the  community ;  and  that  if  it  has  diminifhed  the 
number  of  fiibjeCts  among  the  rich,  it  has  been  a 
means  of  extending  infection  among  the  poor. 

Secondly .  That  no  man,  for  the  benefit  of  him- 
felf,  or  of  any  perfon  he  means  to  ferve,  has  a  right  to 
do  an  aCt  which  maypoflibly  be  injurious  to  others. 

Perhaps,  by  an  impartial  examination  of 
thefe  pofitions,  the  Public  may  be  enabled  to  form 
a  more  competent  judgment,  than  has  yet  been 
formed,  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  fup- 
porting  the  Society. 


To 
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To  prove  that  fewer  perfons  died  of  the  fmall- 
pox  in  London,  in  proportion  to  the  fum  total  of 
deaths  in  certain  periods  of  years  before  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  inoculation,  than  in  certain  fimilar 
periods  fince,  tedious  tables  of  calculations,  formed 
cn  the  bills  of  mortality,  have  been  repeatedly 
produced ;  but  by  them  nothing  has  been  proved 
decilive  to  the  point  in  queftion. 

That  fewer  perfons  died  of  the  fmallpox  in 
London  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of 
deceafed  in  forty  years  precedent  to  the  ufe  of 
inoculation,  than  in  forty  years  fucceeding  it, 
may  be  true ;  but  by  no  means  proves  a  lefs  fre¬ 
quency  or  fatality  of  the  difeafe,  among  a  given 

number  of  fubjedts  at  one  time  than  at  the  other. 

* 

That  there  were  600  fmallpox  deaths  out  of 
10,000  total  apparent  deceafe  per  annum,  in  the 
firft  ferics  of  years,  and  1,000  fmallpox  deaths 
out  of  1 0,000  total  apparent  deceafe  in  the  fecond, 
may  be  true ;  but  does  not  demonflrate  that  out 
of  600,000  people  the  diftemper  deftroyedin  one 
period  600,  and  in  the  next  1:000:  on  the  contrary, 
no  certainty  appears  but  that  the  difference  may 
be  owing  to  an  increafe  of  inhabitants,  and  that 
the  city  contained  during  one  forty  years  600,000, 

and 
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and  in  the  other  forty  years  a  million :  the  bills 
of  mortality  indeed  indicate  no  flich  increafe, 
which  is  a  circumftance  furprifing  and  unac¬ 
countable.  The  bills  for  the  five  years  1701, — 
1705,  amounted  to  1 0^,453,  thole  for  the  five 
years  1710, — 1714,  to  113,277,  and  thofe  for  the 
five  years  1771, — 1775,  only  to  110,887  ;  yet 

that  there  muft  have  been  a  very  great  addition 

•  •> 

to  the  numbers  of  London  within  the  prefent 
century,  will  be  allowed  by  every  thinking  man 
who  finds  no  vifible  diminution  of  population  with 
fuch  a  prodigious  augmentation  of  building 
Some  have  attributed  this  circumftance  to  a 
greater  degree  of  falubrity  in  the  air,  refulting 
from  the  improvements  of  the  city,  and  to  a 
greater  proportion  of  lives  preferved  by  difcove- 
ries  in  the  art  of  phyfic.  This  fuppofition  feems 
feafible  at  firft  fight,  and  undoubtedly  both  theft 
caufes  have  had  their  effeft,  but  man  is  not  im- 

9 

*  In  the  10  years,  1734, —  - 743 ,  both  inclufive,  there  died 
271,924,  a  far  greater  number  than  d;fed  in  any  10  years  before 
or  fince;  yet  no  reafon  can  be  given  why  London  was  more 
populous  then,  than  before  or  after.  But  it  is  well  known  that 
the  city  was  unhealthy  during  that  period,  and  that  an  unufual 
proportion  died  under  two  years  of  age;  in  five  of  thofe  years 
there  died  above  10,000  infants  per  annum:  the  ufual  number 
is  about  7,  or  8,000. 
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mortal;  thofe  who  did  not  die  at  thirty  or  forty, 
muft  die  at  feventy  or  eighty;  and  as  the  number 
of  people  gradually  increafed,  there  muft  have 
been  a  gradual  increafe  of  deaths  in  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  ages.  It  may  indeed  be  objected,  that  the 
abovementioned  improvements  and  difcoveries 
are  of  recent  date,  and  were  made  fuddenly ;  con- 
fequently  thofe  who  were  refcued  by  them  from 
premature  death,  have  not  yet  died  the  death  of 
nature  :  how  far  this  opinion  is  right,  time  muft 
manifeft. 

»  i  .  •  :  - 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  this  dis¬ 
parity  between  the  number  of  recorded  deaths, 
and  the  augmented  number  of  people,  by  fuppo- 
fing  that  -many  of  the  opulent,  retiring  in  chroni¬ 
cal  difeafes,  for  the  benefit  of  air,  or  medicinal 
waters,  die  in  the  country.  The  difparity  how- 
-  ever  feems  too  great  to  be  effedled  by  this  means; 
the  proportion  of  thofe  retiring  to  the  country 
and  dying  there,  cannot  be  very  conftderable  ; 
themyftery  indeed  appears  at  prefent  inexplicable; 

s  ' 

but  endeavours  to  explain  it  might  be  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  curious  **. 

Admit  ting 

*  I  claim  not  the  merit  of  Hurting  this  idea  of  an  increafed 
population  in  London  as  a  novelty ;  it  has  been  hinted  by  others, 

particularly 
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Admit  ting,  however,  that  a  greater  number 
of  fmallpox  deaths  among  an  equal  number  of 
people  have  really  occurred  fmce,  than  before  the 
introduction  of  inoculation,  that  fa  Cl  does  not  by 
any  means  criminate  the  practice. 

Since  the  improved  mode  of  treating  the  na- 

t 

tural  difeafe  has  taken  place,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed 
more  mortal  than  before,  and  therefore  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lick,  as  well  as  the  number  of  dead,  mud; 
have  been  augmented  ;  but  that  either  has  been 
augmented  by  inoculation  there  is  no  politive 
proof,  nor  even  reafon  to  believe.  There  are 
other  and  obvious  caufes  of  the  augmentation  : 
the  dread  of  every  evil  is  diminifhed  by  habit ;  the 
difeafe  has  been  fo  long  exiftent  in  the  metropolis, 
that  it  is  become  familiar  to  the  inhabitants,  and 
they  are  confequently  lefs  cautious  of  avoiding  it. 

particularly  by  yourfelf  in  your  Medical  Memoirs ,  and  by  a 
writer  who  ligns  J.  S.  in  a  periodical  work  publifhed  a  few  years 
ago,  under  the  title  of  the  Monthly  Ledger ,  that  writer  has  faid 
much  on  the  fubjedt,  and  with  conliderable  force  of  argument; 
but  I  think  his  reafoning  is  not  quite  conclufive. 

The  number  of  deaths  by  the  meafles,  as  you  jufdy  obferve, 
has  advanced  in  proportion  with  the  number  of  deaths,  by  the  fmall¬ 
pox  ;  but  the  meafles  cannot  have  been  affedted  by  inoculation. 

B  2  The 
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1;‘L  increased  eaie  of  communication  between 
the  countries  and  the  city,  invites  thither  an 
equally  mcreafed  proportion  of  both  perpetual 
and  temporary  refidentsj.  and  the  fubj efts  among 
Lncxe  ate  furely  as  liable  to  receive  infection  from 
patients  in  the  natural  difeafe,  as  from  patients 
under  inoculation. 


The  ingenious  authors  of  the  Monthly  Re¬ 
view,  in  their  account  of  Dr.  Watkinfon's  Exami- 
uaiion,  &c .  Vol.  LVJ,  page  482,  attribute  the  in- 
creafe  in  the  fmallpox  article  in  the  bills  of  mor¬ 
tality,  to  this  fuppofed  aggreffion  of  people.  “  The 
“  moil  important  argument,” fay  they,  “  and  what 
a  we  t^I|k  tolerably  decifive  in  exculpating  ino- 
u  dilation,  is  drawn  from  a  review  of  the  bills 
cj.  <moi  tality  as  iar  back  as  the  year  1629,  a 
“  century  before  the  introduction  of  that  practice; 
“  b7  which  ^  appears,  that  the  proportion  of 
“  deaths  by  the  fmallpox  has  been  increahng  in 
u  gradual  prcgreifion  ever  fince  that  time,  except- 
c‘  ing  indeed  for  the  four  lafL  years  in  which  it 
has  decreafed:  during  a  very  conliderable  part 
a  of  this  period,  therefore,  we  mull  look  for  feme 
“  otber  caufe  of  the  increafed  mortality  of  the  * 
imalipcx  in  London  ;  and  we  may  reafonably 

cc  conclude 
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conclude  that  this  caufe,  whatever  it  be,  would 
a  operate  equally  fince  the  introduction  of  inocu- 
a  lation  as  before.  What  this  caufe  is,  Dr.  Wat- 

u  kinfon  has  not  attempted  to  afcertain. - We 

“  think  the  prodigioufly  increafed  conflux  of  frefh 

u  people  out  of  the  country,  whofe  fears  of  the 

* 

u  fmallpox  have  been  conquered  by  ftronger  in- 
citements  of  pleafure  or  interefl  than  their  an- 
u  ceftors  felt,  will  go  a  great  way  towards  ac- 
iC  counting  for  the  fa£t. 

%  * 

Baron  Dims  dale,  after  pointing  out  fome 
unimportant  miflakes  in  Dr.  Watkinfon's  calcula¬ 
tions  from  the  bills  of  mortality,  does  not  deny 
the  abovemcntioned  increafe  of  fmallpox  deaths 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  inoculation.  aHow- 
a  ever,”  fays  he,  u  I  do  not  deny  that  fmallpox 
u  has  been  an  increafing  article  before  the  com- 

u  mencemeiit  of  inoculation  ;  yet,  not  regularly 

* 

progreflive,  as  has  been  affected,  which  may  be 
“  obferved  by  confulting  table  I.” — Obfervations , 
p.  10 1.  Indeed  he  could  not  deny  it,  for  that 
table  (Vid.  Obfervations ,  p.  98.)  fufflciently  de¬ 
mo  nftr  ate  s  it.  For  the  ten  years  1657, — 1666, 
the  total  of  fmallpox  deaths  was  7472  ;  for 
the  ten  years  1667, — 1676,  it  was  12,127 ;  for  the 


ten 
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ten  years  1677, — 1686,  it  was  1 7^7  36.  The  years 
from  1686  to  1701  do  not  appear  in  the  table. 
For  the  ten  years  1701, — 1710,  the  total  was 
12,548;  for  the  ten  years  1711,-1720,  it  was 
19,53°.  Inoculation  was  introduced  about  1722. 
For  the  ten  years  1721, — 1730,  the  total  was 
23,044}  for  the  ten  years  1731,' — 17 4°?  it  was' 

20,592;  for  the  ten  years  1741, — I75°>  ^  was 

18,533;  for  the  ten  years  1751, — ’1760,  it  was 

20,617  ;  and  for  the  ten  years  1761, — 1770?  it 
was  24,234. 

The  firft  pofition  then  I  think  muft  be  given 
up,  as  too  frail  a  foundation  for  a  fuperftrudlure  of 
valid  argument  againft  the  practice. 

T  h  e  fecond  pofition  militates  againft  many  pro¬ 
ceedings  univerfally  allowed  and  approved,  as 
much  as  againft  inoculation.  To  this  pofition,  the 
doftrine  of  preferring  a  greater  certain  good  to  a 
leifer  contingent  evil  has  been  properly  oppofed, 
as  a  do&rine  which  is  not  objected  to  in  other  cafes. 
The  infli&ion  of  punllliment  on  murderers  and 
thieves,  is  indifputably  neceffary  to  the  peace  of 
fociety;  but  through  the  fallibility  of  human 
judgment, punilhment  defignedonlyfor  the  guilty, 

is 
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is  fometimes  unhappily  inflidred  on  the  innocent. 
Every  poflible  precaution  however  in  every  cafe 
ihould  be  taken,  to  preclude  even  unintentional 
harm  to  our  fellow-creatures. 

•  * 

But  if  this  pofition  is  permitted  to  operate 

againft  the  practice  in  one  inftance,  it  mud 
iikewife  operate  againft  it  in  another.  If  the 
Society’s  inoculations  are  condemned,  Baron 
Dimfdale’s,  mentioned  in  his  Thoughts,  p.  32  and 
33,  as  conducted  under  his  own  direction  in  the 
town  of  Hertford  in  1770  and  1774,  not 

ftand  exculpated.  Hertford  and  Ware  are  large 
towns,  are  faid  to  be  only  two  miles  didant, 
and  have  a  continual  and  confiderable  intercourfe 
between  them,  and  a  connexion  with  the  vil¬ 
lages  of  an  adjacent  populous  country.  When 
Baron  Dimfdale  inoculated  120  patients  at  Hert¬ 
ford  in  1774,  there  mud  be  a  large  number  of 
fubje£ts  in  Ware;  for  by  your  account,  which  is 
not  controverted  by  the  Baron,  there  were  eighty 
natural  fmallpox  deaths  at  that  town  in  1777,  for 
which,  rating  the  fatality  at  the  higheft  edimation 

1 

of  one  in  five,  there  mud  have  been  400  lick,  be- 
fides  all  that  were  afterwards  inoculated.  What¬ 
ever  redrifiions  might  be  impofed  by  the  Baron, 

thofe 
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thofe  who  know  any  thing  of  the  conduct  of  the 
vulgar,  muft  know  that  the  inoculated  and  their 
friends,  if  not  under  inability  from  illncfs  or  local 
confinement,  would  continue  their  cufiomary  com¬ 
munication  of  bufinefs  or  pleafure  with  their 
tradefmen  or  acquaintance  Now,  if  it  be  cri¬ 
minal  to  inoculate  in  London,  becaufe  inoculation 

may  probably  ipread  the  difeafe,  it  could  not  be 

« 

lefs  criminal  to  inoculate  in  Hertford,  where  there 
was  an  equal  probability  of  fpreading  it ;  and  any 
family  which  might  lefe  a  relation  by  the  means 
might  jultly  fay,  it  is  no  fatisfadlion  to  us  that 
fifty  lives  have  been  laved  by  a  procedure  from 
which  we  have  fiuffered  fo  fcvcrcly 

But 


*  Every  body  knows  this  to  be  the  cafe  in  the  natural  fmall- 
pox;  the  common  people  do  not  fuffer  the  danger  of  communi¬ 
cating  it  to  others,  to  prevent  them  from  going  where  they  are 
difpofed  to  go. 

f  Vide  Dimfdale’s  Obfervations ,  p.  118.  Thofe  who  were 
refident  on  the  fpot,  can  bed:  tell,  whether  the  Hertford  inocu¬ 
lations  in  1770  and  1774  produced  any  fuch  melancholy  con- 
fequences  as  above  hinted:  I  apprehend  they  did  not,  as  the 
adverfaries  of  the  practice  are  always  ready  enough  to  publifh 
any  thing  which  they  think  may  injure  its  caufe.  I  have  no 
intention  to  cenfure  Baron  Dimfdale  for  the  Hertford  inoculations? 
if  the  artificial  difeafe  had  not  been  brought  thither,  the  natutal 


one 
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But  this  Hertford  inoculation,  it  may.be  faid, 
was  a  public  affair,  and  vifits  to  the  infe&ed  place 
might  on  one  hand  have  been  refrained,  and  ad¬ 
mittance  to  the  infected  perfon  son  the  other  re- 
fufed.  That  they  might  do  fo,  in  a  great  meafure 
is  certain ;  but  that  they  would  do  fo,  is,  as  has 
been  already  obferved,  highly  improbable ;  and  if 
any  were  injured  by  their  carelefsnefs,  the  inocu¬ 
lation  rnufl  become  originally  chargeable  with 
the  injury.  But  a  cafe  yet  ftronger  is  fuppofe- 
able.  A  traveller,  a  ftranger,  totally  unacquainted 
with  Baron  Dimfdale’s  proceedings,  might  come 
to  Hertford,  a  town  full  of  contagion,  might  lodge 
there,  contract  the  difeafe,  proceed  to  his  home 
in  the  county  of  Northampton  or  Leicefter,  fall 

one  would  foon  have  come  :  I  ain  credibly  informed,  that  from 
time  immemorial  it  has  made  its  regular  progrefs  through  the 
town  once  in  five  or  fix  years,  with  its  ufual  fatality.  The  Baron 
himfelf  (Thoughts,  p.  33.)  indeed  confirms  this  circumftance  : 
w  I  verily  believe,”  fays  he,  “  that  within  thefe  ten  years  not  fix 
u  perfons  have  died  in  Hertford  of  this  difeafe;  whereas,  before 
“  the  practice  was  fo  generally  adopted,  the  fmallpox  has  fre- 
u  quently  been  epidemic,  and  deftroyed  a  great  number  of  the 
ii  inhabitants,  befides  injuring  the  market  and  trade  of  the  town 
“  for  a  confiderable  time.”  Could  the  ableft  advocate  of  inocu¬ 
lation  have  faid  a  ftronger  thing  in  its  favour? 

C  fick, 
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Tick,  die,  and  propagate  the  infe&ion  through  a 
whole  village,  part  of  whofe  inhabitants  might 
die  alfo.  It  really  would  not  be  amifs  for  the 
Baron  to  confider,  on  his  own  principles,  who  in 

fuch  a  cafe  muft  be  the  primary  author  of  the  ac- 

* 

cumulated  mifchief,  u  and  how  far  he  is  juftified 
64  in  a  mode  of  practice  fo  fatal  to  the  lives  of 
u  others. 

The  Society  inoculates  a  few  patients  in  a 

n  r  % 

neighbourhood,  without  that  neighbourhood’s 

confent  ;  the  Baron  inoculates  a  town  without 

r  -♦  ♦>  *  -  £  ^4  *  ttk&u  ' 

the  confent  of  travellers  who  ignorantly  or  necef- 
farily  pafs  through  it.  The  neighbourhood  and 
the  traveller  both  fuftain  damage  from  the  re~ 
fpective  inoculations,  and  Cure  it  will  not  be  eafy 
to  decide  which  is  the  molt  criminal 

3  :  In 

*  Baron  Dimfdale  is  not  quite  explicit  refpecting  the  cafes  of 
Mr.  Penruddock’s  and  Lady  Cornwallis’s  fervants  (Vide  his  Ob - 
fervations ,  p.  6o.  62.)  whom  he  invited  Dr.  Watkinfon  to  viflt, 
in  a  confluent  fmallpox  caught  from  inoculated  patients ;  he  does 
not  fay  whether  thofe  fervants  chofe  to  remain  in  their  refpec- 
tive  families,  and  run  the  hazard  of  the  natural  difeafe;  orwhether 
they  would  willingly  have  abfented  themfelves  from  their  fer^ 
vices  for  a  time,  and  were  refufed  leave  of  abfence ;  or  whether 

they 
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In  fhort,  the  difcovery  of  inoculation  is  a  difco- 
very  by  which  many  thoufands  of  lives  have  been 
and  may  be  faved;  but,  like  other  great  benefits, 
it  may  include  a  fmall  portion  of  evil,  which  evil 
muft  be  tolerated,  or  the  ufe  of  the  good  be  im¬ 
practicable  to  any  confiderable  extent. 

Before  inoculation,  however,  is  pofitively 
chargeable  with  evil,  it  fhould  be  remembered, 
that  whenever  an  individual  dies  under  the  pro- 
cefs  of  the  artificial  difeafe,  or  by  the  natural  dif¬ 
eafe  contracted  from  it,  there  cannot  poflibly  be 
a  certainty  that  fuch  individual  would  not  have 
died  of  that  natural  difeafe  had  inoculation  never 
exifted. 

The  objections  to  the  Society’s  practice  I  ap¬ 
prehend  will  appear  much  lefs  valid,  wiien  a  cir- 
cumftance  is  properly  confidered  which  feems  not 
to  have  been  made  an  objeCt  of  confideration. 

they  were  defirous  of  being  inoculated,  and  could  neither  afford 
the  expence,  nor  obtain  the  operation  gratis.  Suppoling  one  of 
thefe  the  real  cafe,  he  fhould  look  at  home,  and  remember  who 
thofe  patients  might  thank  for  having  the  fmallpox. 

C  2  Partial 
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Partial  inoculation,  or  inoculation  without 
general  confent  in  a  place  where  the  fmallpox 
was  totally  unknown,  or  had  not  exifled  for  half 
a  century,  would  certainly  be  highly  reprehen- 
hble but  London  is  not  fucli  a  place  :  the  natu¬ 
ral  difeafe  is  there  a  perpetual  rehdent,  and  all 
the  opponents  of  the  Society  may  be  fafely  chal¬ 
lenged  to  point  out  any  one  particular  diftridt, 
however  ftriall,  through  which,  in  the  fpace  of 
three  or  four  years,  it  does  not  make  its  progrefs. 
Now,  this  admitted,  the  very  word:  inoculation 
can  do  is  to  accelerate  its  coming,  where  it  other- 
wife  would  inevitably  have  come  in  a  few  years, 
perhaps  in  a  few  months,  or  even  in  a  few  weeks. 

But  inoculation  in  this  cafe  has  its  advantages. 
Firjl,  With  regard  to  anticipating  an  epidemic 
conlHtution  of  air ;  and  fecondly ,  with  regard  to 
diminution  of  infe&ing  matter. — Suppofing  the 
exiflence  of  an  epidemic  conflitution,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  time  in  which  the  body  is  predifpofed 
for  the  reception  of  variolous  effluvia,  or  in  which 
their  operation  produces  a  fpecies  of  pox  uncom¬ 
monly  malignant ;  if  this  epidemic  conflitution 
be  anticipated  by  inoculation,  fewer  of  thofe  who 

difapprove 
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difapprove  of  the  operation,  or  are  improper  fub- 
jefrs  for  it,  will  receive  the  difeafe,  than  would 
have  received  it  in  the  courfe  of  nature 

That  the  inoculated  fmallpox  is  contagious 
as  well  as  the  natural,  cannot  nor  need  not  be 
denied  ;  if  it  was  not  contagious,  it  could  not  be 
communicated,  nor  indeed  could  it  be  any  longer 
the  fame  difeafe :  inoculation  alters  the  degree 
only,  not  the  quality^.  But  that  the  inoculated 
fmallpox  is  lefs  likely  to  extend  infe&ion  than  the 
natural,  is  indilputable.  That  the  quantity  of 
effluvia  is  proportioned  to  the  number  of  puffcules, 
is  a  pofition  univerfally  allowed  ;  even  Dimfdale 
himfelf  admits  it  One  hundred  inoculated  pa- 

*  That  there  is  an  epidemic  conftitution  of  air,  I  think  ex¬ 
perience  clearly  evinces,  and  on  no  other  principle  can  the  pe¬ 
riodical  return  of  the  natural  difeafe  in  great  towns,  at  the  diflance 
of  five,  fix,  or  feven  years,  be  fo  eafily  accounted  for. 

-j-  That  part  of  the  controverfy  between  the  Dodtors  Dimfdale 
and  Watkinfon,  in  which  the  former  attempts  to  prove  the  fmall¬ 
pox  communicable  by  inoculated  patients,  and  his  confequent 
invitations  to  the  latter  to  view  performs  to  whom  it  had  been 
communicated  by  fuch  patients,  are  frivolous, 
t  Vide  Thought s9  p.  25, 


tients, 
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tients,  under  the  modern  regimen,  will  fcarcely 
have  an  hundred  puftules  each  on  an  average,  or 
ten  thoufand  in  the  whole  ;  the  miferabie  body 
of  a  confluent  patient  is  covered  with  indiftin- 
guifhable  millions.  But  it  will  be  faid,  the  con¬ 
fluent  patient  is  confined  to  his  chamber  ;  the  ino¬ 
culated  one  is  abroad  in  the  ftreet,  obvious  to  the 
'  approach  of  every  paffenger.  So  much  the  worfe 
in  the  former  cafe,  and  fo  much  the  better  in  the 
latter.  The  confluent  patient's  chamber  if  he 
dies  muff  be  thrown  open,  and  a  ftream  of  ma¬ 
lignant  particles,  in  their  highefl  ftate  of  energy, 
difperfed  at  once  among  the  neighbourhood  3  the 
confluent  patient  if  he  lives  muft  come  out  fome 
time  or  other,  and  in  general  he  will  come  out 
much  too  fbon,  an  object  of  difguifc  and  terror, 
deformed  by  the  violence  of  the  diflemper,  and 
loaded  with  its  contagion.  The  inoculated  pa¬ 
tient  is  almoft  perpetually  in  the  air,  the  action 
of  which  will  gradually  diflipate  the  effluvia  ex¬ 
haling  from  his  body,  and  prevent  their  accumu¬ 
lating  in  his  garments ;  confequently  he  can  be 
capable  of  retaining  but  a  very  inconflderable 
portion  of  infection.  A  confluent  patient,  I  ap¬ 
prehend,  might  communicate  the  difeafe  by  the 

molt 
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moft  inftantaneous  interview  ;  the  inoculated  pa¬ 
tient,  I  fhould  fuppofe,  could  communicate  it  only  by 
an  approximation  of  fome  confiderable  duration. 

Admit  t  ing  what  has  been  often  afferted,  that 

r 

fear,  by  acting  on  the  nervous  fyftem,  fometimes 
produces  the  fmallpox,  the  natural  difeafe  mud  be 
infinitely  more  mifchievous  than  inoculation  ;  the 
confluent  fubjeft  walks  the  ffreets,  as  before 
hinted,  imprinted  with  alarming  tokens  of  his 
dangerous  condition,  fo  vifible  and  peculiar  as  not 
to  be  miftaken;  the  inoculated  fubjett  has  at  mofl 
only  a  few  puftules  not  to  be  diflinguifhed  from 
common  pimples  but  by  a  clofe  examination,  and 
often  he  has  none. 

Be sid  es  the  mildnefs  of  the  difeafe,  the  arti¬ 
ficial  fmallpox  can  boaft  another  fuperiority  over 
the  natural,  in  the  fhortnefs  of  its  duration.  When 
a  family  is  inoculated  all  at  once,  the  whole  affair 
will  be  over  in  a  fortnight ;  when  the  diflemper 
proceeds  by  common  contagion,  it  will  lafl  fix  or 
ieven  weeks,  perhaps  eleven  or  twelve;  the  worffc 
fpecies,  it  is  well  known,  comes  not  to  its  crifis 
in  lefs  than  twenty  days,  and  to  this  when  the 

time 
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time  of  recovery  is  added,  and  one  fubjedt  is  fup- 
pofed  to  fall  eight  or  ten  days  after  another,  no 
great  number  of  perfons  in  a  houfe  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  produce  the  abovementioned  continu¬ 
ance  :  and  what  holds  refpedting  a  fingle  family, 
will  hold  yet  more  ftrongly  refpedting  a  diftridt. 
I  appeal  to  every  perfon  who  is  a  fmallpox  fub- 
jedt,  and  an  objedtor  to  the  pradtice  of  inocula¬ 
tion,  whether  he  would  not  rather  chufe  to  have 
his  neighbourhood  cleared  at  once  in  a  month, 
than  to  be  within  the  reach  of  that  infedtion, 
fometimes  here,  fometimes  there,  for  half  a  year  ? 
In  the  one  cafe,  he  might  quit  his  refidence,  or 
confine  himfelf  to  it,  or  ufe  various  precautions 
which  he  could  not  conveniently  ufe  in  the  other* 

The  anti-inoculifts,  if  Baron  Dimfdale  can  be 
properly  fo  termed,  for  he  does  not  difapprove  of 
his  own  pradtice,  triumph  much  on  a  confeflion 
of  Dr.  Watkinfon,  “That  the  phyficians  to  the  So- 
u  ciety  inoculate  in  narrow  flreets,  in  little  courts, 
tc  and  in  the  midll  of  thofe  who  have  not  had  the 
“  difeafe ;  and  even  on  ground  floors,  where  a 
“  number  of  children  continue  to  play  during  the 
“  courfe  of  the  illnefs ;  in  fhort,  where  the  inter- 

“  courfe 
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u  courfe  between  the  well  and  the  lick  is  una- 
u  voidable,  and  without  taking  the  leaft  care  to 
“  prevent  the  infection  from  fpreading.” 

These  narrow  ftreets  and  little  courts,  if 
they  could  boaft  a  total  exemption  from  the  na¬ 
tural  difeafe,  would  doubtlefs  be  very  improper 
places  for  the  practice  of  inoculation ;  but  fooner 
or  later  the  natural  difeafe  will  mod:  affuredly 
vifit  them;  and  the  children  of  their  inhabitants, 
when  actually  under,  or  at  leaft  when  juft  reco¬ 
vered  from  it,  will  as  affuredly  play  with  their 
companions  :  and  where,  in  this  cafe,  can  be  the 
difference  between  an  epidemic  produced  by  ino¬ 
culation  in  June  1779,  and  an  epidemic  produced 
by  natural  contagion  in  June  1780  ?  There  is 
furely  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  fubjefts  who 

contract  it  in  one  cafe,  would  not  have  contracted 
¥ 

it  in  the  other. 

The  univerfal  prevalence  of  the  natural  fmall- 
pox  in  London  at  all  times,  is  indeed  but  too  felf- 
evident;  but  if  proof  of  the  fadt  were  needed, 
fuch  proof  might  eafily  be  deduced  from  Baron 
Dimfdale's  own  affertion.  He  afferts  ( Gbferva - 
tions,  page  1 24.)  that  the  annual  number  of  fmall- 

D  pox 
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pox  deaths  for  ten  years  is  about  2300,  and  con- 
fequently,  allowing  one  inflance  of  fatality  in  fix 
inftances  of  infection,  that  14,000  perfons  per  an¬ 
num  pafs  through  the  difeafe  ;  1 7,000  he  admits 
to  be  the  number  annually  born,  and  fuppofes 
that  near  half  cf  thefe  die  every  year,  under  two 
years  of  age,  of  cifeafes  peculiar  to  infancy.’  The 
whole  increafe  of  London,  by  births  furviving 
the  aforefaid  age,  or  at  leaf!  a  number  equal  there¬ 
to,  viz.  about  8500,  mull  therefore  inevitably  be 
natural  patients  within  the  year,  together  with 
5500  of  the  ingreffors;  and  the  fum  total  of  thofe 
ingreffors,  if  it  can  be  afcertained  by  the  bills  of 
mortality,  does  not  much  exceed  that  number 
Now,  if  out  of  1 7,000  births  and  5533  ingreffors, 
amounting  in  all  to  2  2,53  q  perfons,  8500  die  un¬ 
der  two  years  of  age  of  difeafes  peculiar  to  in¬ 
fancy,  and  14,000  pafs  through  the  fm a  11  pox, 
amounting  in  all  to  22,500,  it  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  there  are  in  London  any  conflderable 
number  who  are  not,  fooner  or  later,  patients  in 
the  natural  difeafe  ;  and  of  courfe  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  inoculation  can  poffibly  render 

*  The  bills  make  the  medium  of  deaths  for  the  ten  years 
1766, — 1775?  22,533 ,  1 7,000  a  fuppofed  medium  of  births  de¬ 
ducted,  leaves  5:533  for  the  fum  total  of  incomers. 


that 
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that  clifeafe  more  prevalent  than  it  othertvife 
would  be. 

•  \ 

The  whole  of  the  matter  feems  to  be  this, 
about  14,000  fubjefts  now  naturally  ficken  *,  and 
about  2300  die  ;  were  the  practice  of  inoculation 
univerfally  to  obtain,  the  number  of  artificially 
fick  would  probably,  for  fome  years,  be  nearly  the 
fame,  but  the  inflances  of  mortality  would  foon 
be  diminiflied,  perhaps  to  one  or  two  in  a  thoufand. 

/  ' 

Baron  Dims  dale,  however,  in  another  place 
(  Thoughts ,  page  44.)  feems  to  think  that  there 
is  always  exifling  in  London  a  kind  of  principal 
flock  of  fmallpox  fubjedts,  which  is  continually 

added  to  and  taken  from  in  an  equal  proportion, 

# 

and  among  which  the  fphere  of  infection  would 

> 

be  extended  by  inoculation.  This  principal  flock 
he  fuppofes  to  be  large  indeed  1 — he  opines,  but 
gives  no  reafon  for  his  opinion,  that  only  one  in 
eight  of  thole  who  have  not  had  the  difeafe  is 
annually  feized  with  it ;  confequently  he  fays,  if 
15,264  pafs  through  it  in  a  year,  there  will  re¬ 
main  122,112;  but  here  he  is  miliaken,  for  he 

*  1  bis  is  fpoken  in  the  grofs,  not  diflinguilhing  the  fmall  pro¬ 
portion  of  perfons  at  prefent  inoculated. 

D  2 
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multiplies  the  15,264  by  8,  and  T  Tr  -  '  r.26  i5 

crone  eighth  is  deducted,  on!  hs,  or 

106,848  can  remain.  This,  hov;  an  error 

of  hnali  importance;  the  calculation  c  the  whole 
mud  be  immenfely  too  high.  Supped  v;:  Loudon 
to  contain  a  million  of  inhabitant0,  and  e  very 
twentieth  perfon  to  be  a  fubjedt,  the  numb  1  will 
amount  only  to  50,000  :  but  the  exiltence  of  even 
fuch  a  dock  as  this  is  not  at  all  probable.  It  can¬ 
not  have  exided  from  any  period  before  .he 
fmaJlpox  became  common  in  London,  for  be¬ 
tween  any  fuch  period  and  the  prefent  time,  the 
whole  body  of  population  mud  have  been  often 
changed  ;  and  how  it  can  polnbly  have  accumu¬ 
lated  fmee  does  not  appear.  It  has  been  juft  de- 
monftrated,  as  fully  as  the  evidence  we  are  pof- 
feded  of  can  demonstrate,  that  there  ficken  of, 
the  fmallpox  annually,  one  year  with  another, 
about  14,000,  and  that  14,000  is  a  number  equal 
to  the  whole  innate  increafe  and  ingreffion  of  the 
city,  excepting  fuch  as  die  in  infancy  of  difeafes 
peculiar  to  that  ftage  of  life  ;  and  if  the  deduc¬ 
tion  then  keeps  pace  with  the  addition,  where 
c»n  be  the  increafe  to  form  the  above  fuppofed 
principal?  Eight  fubjetbs  annually  efcaping,  for 
one  annually  (ickening,  might  perhaps  be  a  pro¬ 
per 
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per  proportion  for  fome  parts  of  England ;  but  who¬ 
ever  examines  clofely  the  ftate  of  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  would  perhaps  find  the  proportion  of  twenty 
fickening  to  one  efcaping,  much  nearer  the  matter. 
But  whatever  be  the  number  this  principal  flock 
contains,  or  however  it  originated,  it  fhould  feem 
that  it  mufl  conlifl  of  two  dalles  ;  either  fuch  as 
are  not  within  the  reach  of  infection,  or  fuch  as  are 
naturally  exempted  from  its  influence.  The  firfl 
clafs  cannot  be  numerous,  for  in  London  a  perfon 
tc  be  out  of  the  reach  of  infection  mufl  confine 
himfeif  to  his  houfe,  and  admit  nobody  to  his  pre¬ 
fence  ;  and  of  the  fecond  clafs,  or  natural  exempts, 
it  has  never  been  imagined  that  there  are  many; 
but  were  they  ever  fo  frequent,  they  could  not 
furely  be  endangered  by  inoculation. 

Ba  ron  Dims  d  a  le  objefls  much  to  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  praflice,  becaufe  it  may  u  endanger  the 

lives  of  many  unhappy  perfons  who  may  be  in 
u  an  ill  flate  of  health,  or  unwilling  to  fubmit  to 
“  inoculation,  and  yet  are  unable  to  avoid  the  in- 
“  fection.”  This  objection  would  certainly  be 
valid,  could  it  be  proved  that  the  fame  perfons 
wouM  not  be  equally,  or  indeed  in  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  endangered  by  the  natural  difeafe  :  but  the 

objection 
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objection  is  futile,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  fupported 
by  proof 

He  objects  alfo,  the  lltuation  of  the  London 
poor,  u  their  habitations  in  clofe  alleys,  courts, 
u  See.  cold  and  dirty ;  their  want  of  neceftaries, 
u  afliftance  and  care,  with  regard  to  the  exhibi- 
a  tion  of  medicine,  and  the  regulation  of  diet/' 
Thofe  objections  alfo  would  be  valid,  did  not 
every  one  of  them  militate  infinitely  lefs  againfl 
inoculation,  than  againfl  the  natural  difeafe,  the 
occurrence  of  which  that  inoculation  is  defigned 
to  obviate.  The  mildnefs  of  the  diflemper,  in 
one  cafe,  mufl  render  all  thefe  circnmftances  of 
much  lefs  confequence  than  the  feverity  of  it  now 
renders  them  in  the  other  j.  With  regard  how¬ 
ever  to  matter  of  ahiflance,  if  by  afliftance  he 
means  the  attendance  of  nurfes,  his  own  tefti- 

*  Throughout  the  whole  of  Baron  Dimfdale’s  argumentation, 
one  might  fuppofe  he  was  writing  of  fome  newly  difeovered 
country  where  the  fmallpox  was  totally  unknown,  inflead  of  Lon¬ 
don  where  it  has  exided  for  centuries. 

f  The  miferable  lltuation  of  the  London  poor,  the  clofenefs 
of  their  habitations,  and  every  other  peculiar  of  the  city  that  can 
tend  to  enhance  the  malignity  of  putrid  difeafes,  mud:  operate  in 
favour  of  inoculation ;  as  all  thefe  circumftances  mudfnereafe 
the  fatality  of  the  natural  didemper. 
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mony  may  be  produced  againil  him.  Speaking 
cf  the  inoculating  hofpital  at  Pancras,  Obferva - 
tions ,  page  14,  he  fays,  u  As  there  is  always  a 
a  fufficient  number  of  patients  who  are  well 
“  enough  to  aflift  infants  and  others  who  are  un- 
a  able  to  walk  about,  the  ufe  or  neceflity  for 
a  nurfes  will  be  very  fmall  in  this  hofpital.”  And 
further,  ((peaking  of  the  Society's  practice,  where 
he  thought  it  would  ferve  his  purpofe  to  intro¬ 
duce  it,  Thoughts ,  p.  41.  Obfervations  p,  133*)  he 
fays,  u  The  inoculated  may  be  divided  into  two 
<c  claifes ;  one  in  whom  the  diflemper  is  fo  mild 
ci  as  to  admit  the  parties  to  go  abroad  ;  the  other 
a  where  the  number  of  puftules  is  fo  confiderable 
a  as  to  confine  the  parties  at  home  ;  by  far  the 
a  greater  number  will  be  of  the  firfit  fort,  and 
a  whatever  orders  may  be  given,  it  will  be  im- 
u  pofible  to  reftrain  them  from  taking  undue  li- 
a  berties ;  the  children  who  are  of  an  age  for  it 
cc  will  be  found  in  the  ftreets  with  their  former 
u  play-fellows,  and  the  men  and  women  who  are 
u  able  will  be  endeavouring  to  get  into  their 
a  former  employments,  to  earn  a  little  money, 
a  without  regarding  the  injury  they  may  occa- 
“  fion  to  others." 

Thos  e 
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Those  who  were  able  to  go  out,  would  furely 
be  able  to  nurfe  their  children  at  home  ;  and  thofe 
who  were  obliged  to  feek  for  employment  abroad, 
would  have  been  obliged  to  have  fought  it  when 
juft  recovered  from  the  natural  difeafe,  or  even 
while  that  difeafe  was  in  their  families.  For  it 
may  perhaps  be  fafely  afferted,  that  no  one  has 
the  fmallpox  in  London  by  inoculation  who  would 
not  otherwife  have  had  it  by  common  contagion. 
Among  the  dangers  produced  by  the  Society's 
practice  the  Baron  ranks  that  of  the  patients' 
u  when  recovered,  fallying  forth  in  their  infeCted 
cc  cioaths."  This  is  to  be  fure  an  imprudent  and, 
polfibly,  a  mifchievous  procedure,  but  it  cannot 
be  a  tenth  part  fo  mifchievous  as  in  the  cafe  of 
the  natural  diftemper. 

Baron  Dims  dale  neverthelefs,  though  he 
demonftrates  himfelf  no  friend  to  inoculation  of 
the  poor,  feems  to  have  little  objection  to  inocu¬ 
lation  of  the  rich  :  perhaps  this  is  rather  too  lu¬ 
crative  a  branch  of  his  own  bufmefs  to  be  rea¬ 
dily  given  up.  u  Perfons  of  fortune,"  fays  he, 
u  who  inoculate  at  their  own  houfes,  from  a  juft 
u  fenfe  of  the  infectious  nature  of  the  difeafe,  oh- 

•  u  ferve 
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t  c  ferve  a  mod  fcrupulous  care  to  keep  the  inocu- 
tc  lated  feparate  from  others  Whatever  juder 
fenfe  perfons  of  fortune  may  have  of  the  nature 
of  the  difeafe  than  the  red  of  mankind,  I  do  not 
know  in  what  refpeft  their  care  concerning  it  is 
fuperior  to  the  care  of  others.  They  do  not  adopt 
the  mode  which  the  Baron  propofed  to  his  Ruffian 
Imperial  Patronefs  to  edablilh  by  her  fupreme 
authority  in  her  own  dominions  :  viz.  u  That  of 
cc  giving  public  notice  of  their  intention  to  ino* 
u  culate,  mentioning  the  time  when  the  operation 
a  is  to  be  performed,  and  alfo  of  their  perfect  re- 
u  covery  f They  do  not,  like  their  ancedors  in 

A 

the  time  of  the  plague,  mark  their  doors  with  a 
crofs,  nor  even  infcribe  them  with  the  word 
inoculation  in  capitals.  '  Jud  fuch  care  as 
they  take  when  the  natural  fmallpox  is  in  their 
families,  they  take  when  thole  families  are  ino¬ 
culated  ;  and  indeed  if  they  took  more,  they  would 
be  chargeable  wTitli  abfurdity,  as  adting  with  more 
caution  in  cafe  of  a  leder  evil  than  of  a  greater  f . 

*  Remarks,  page  3.  *j*  Thoughts ,  page  4. 

%  Query,  what  care  was  taken  in  the  two  great  families  whofe 
fervants  contrafted  the  fmallpox  from  inoculated  patients  under 
the  Baron’s  own  direction  ?  Should  thofe  fervants  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  in  their  refpe&ive  infected  families  ?  Vide 
Obfervations ,  p.  57* 
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What  kind  of  caution,  however,  they  really  ufc, 
let  the  Baron  himfelf  determine.  u  In  London/' 
fays  he,  u  it  has  been  the  general  cuftom  for 
a  thofe  who  intend  to  inoculate,  to  take  into  ac- 
a  count  all  the  circumftances  that  may  be  mate- 
w  rial  for  the  conveniency  of  their  families  and 
a  friends,  and  thcfe  being  fettled  to  their  minds, 
a  few  precautions  are  thought  neceflary  refpeCt- 
u  ing  the  fecurity  of  others :  what  pailes  previous 
a  to  the  eruptive  fever  does  not  claim  our  confi- 
a  deration,  flnce  it  is  univerfally  allowed  that  no 
a  infection  can  be  communicated  before  that  time; 
u  but  it  is  after  this  period  the  danger  begins, 
a  and  the  difeafe  may  be  fpread  by  the  intercourfe 
u  of  vifitants,  trades-people,  wafher-women,  fer- 
cc  vants  and  others ;  and  in  a  mild  Hate  of  the 
u  difeafe,  the  frequent  excurfions  of  the  lick  by 
a  way  of  airings,  and  often  in  hired  carriages  of 
u  various  kinds,  contribute  greatly  towards  fpread- 
u  ing  the  InfedHon.  It  would  perhaps  be  deemed 
a  a  defigned  omiflion,  if  the  inoculators  were  not 
<c  alfo  fuppefed  to  be  of  the  number  of  thofe  that 
contribute  to  fpread  the  difeafe.” - This  ac¬ 

knowledgment  was  furely  rather  inadvertent ;  it 
is  a  confefion  that  the  rich  communicate  the  dif¬ 
eafe  as  well  as  the  poor ;  that  inoculating  thofe 

who 
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who  can  pay,  is  injurious  to  the  community  as 
well  as  inoculating  thofe  who  cannot.  The  Ba¬ 
ron  however,  it  mull  be  allowed,  in  tjie  fame 
work,  recommends  a  more  circumfpeft  conduct ; 
and  I  molt  heartily  fecond  his  recommendation. 
Humanity  demands  our  drifted:  attention  in  every 
refpect  to  the  health  of  others.  Whenever  the 
fmallpox,  natural  or  artificial,  or  indeed  any  other 
dangerous  difeafe  of  a  contagious  nature  is  in  a 
family,  it  fliould  be  made  known  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  if  any  convenient  method  of  indi¬ 
cating  it  to  ftrangers  could  be  thought  of,  it 
might  be  ufeful,  by  preventing  an  unneceffary  and 
often  detrimental  accefs  to  fuch  infefted  places. 
A  benevolent  and  confiderate  pcrfon  would  not, 
in  fuch  circumftances,  folicit  his  friends  to  vidt 
Mm,  nor  would  he  permit  (as  far  as  prevention 
was  in  his  power)  his  children  or  fervants  to  vidt 
thofe  of  others 

*  V 

The  Baron’s  intimation,  f Remarks,  p.  9.)  that 
cc  an  aflion  for  damages  would  lie  againfl  a  perlon 

*  The  condud  of  mankind  in  general  is  totally  diffimilar.  In 
towns  and  villages  the  prevalence  of  any  difeafe  is  moft'$autiou{ly 
concealed,  left  it  Ihould  injure  trade.  Vifiting  lick  perfons  is  a 
pradice  equally  frequent  and  injurious;  it  is,  perhaps,  fometimes 
fatal  to  the  patient,  and  often  to  the  vifttors. 
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a  who,  by  inoculating  horned  cattle  for  a  conta- 
a  gious  difeafe,  fhould  fpread  fuch  difeafe  in  a 
a  neighbourhood/7  is  really  curious  :  he  has  here 
ftepped,  perhaps  a  little  improperly,  out  of  the 
road  of  phyfic  into  the  road  of  law ;  and  although 
he  does  not  declare  his  opinion,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  perceive  that  he  would  be  very  well  pleafed  to 
fee  a  profecution  commenced  sgamft  the  Society 
for  inoculating  the  Poo  r  f .  But  whatever  may 
be  the  Baron’s  wiffies,  it  is  to  be  hoped  there 
will  always  be  found  enough  of  the  intelligent 
and  liberal  amongft  mankind,  to  defeat  the  efforts 
of  prejudice  and  felf-intereft.  The  Grand  jury 
of  Effex,  fome  years  ago,  would  not  prefer  a 
bill  of  indictment  againft  Mr.  Sutton;  and  Baron 
Dimfdale  might  not  find  it  an  eafy  matter  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  bill  into  the  Houfe  of  Commons  for  the 
fuppreffion  of  the  Society’s  practice,  nor  even  for 
the  erection  of  an  immenfe  caftle  at  Pan  eras  to 
confine  this  mifehievous  giant  Inoculation,  un- 

-j*  Poffibly  in  this  matter  of  the  horned  cattle  the  Baron  is 
miftaken.  If  any  perfon  were  liable  to  an  action,  it  fhould  feem 
to  be  the  employer,  not  the  employed,  or  perl'on  inoculating  for 
hire ;  and  the  employer  may  fay  he  has  an  undoubted  right  to 
do  what  he  will  with  his  own  property,  till  the  difpofal  of  it  is 
taken  from  him  by  an  aid  of  parliament. 
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der  the  management  of  himfelf  or  fome  of  his 
family 

•  t  •  *  1 

There  is,  however,  a  propofed  ad:  of  par¬ 
liament  mentioned  by  him,  for  the  obtainment 
whereof  I  believe  all  the  truly  benevolent  would 
be  willing  to  exert  their  utmoft  endeavours  :  an 
u  Ad:  to  oblige  every  parifh,”  not  u  with  excep- 
cc  tion  of  fuch  large  places  as  might  be  thought 
66  too  populous  to  be  included,”  but  without  ex¬ 
ception  of  any  place  whatever,  u  to  offer  inocu- 
u  lation  to  all  their  poor  who  fhould  be  willing 
cc  to  admit  of  it,  to  maintain  them  during  their  ill— 
u  nefs,  to  employ  as  operator  a  perfon  who  fhould 
u  have  had  fome  education  in  medicine,  either  as 
u  phyfician,  furgeon,  or  apothecary;  and  to  re- 
cc  new  the  offer  once  in  five  years  *j-.” 

That  a  propofal  of  this  kind  fhould  ori¬ 
ginate  from  Baron  Dimfdale  is  fomething  extra¬ 
ordinary,  confidering  his  infuperable  averfion 
to  inoculation  without  general  confent  ;  but 
perhaps  an  ad  of  the  legifiature,  in  his  opinion, 

*  Vide  Thoughts ,  page  £7, 
f  Thoughts ,  page  60. 
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can  fan&ify  all  improprieties,  reconcile  all  con¬ 
tradictions,  and  remove  all  difficulties ;  or  perhaps 
lie  thinks  difficulties  occur  only  in  that  inter¬ 
dicted  place  London,  and  refpecting  the  Society's 
practice. 

Probaely,  however,  no  one  aCt  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  ever  conferred  fo  important  and  extenfive 
a  benefit  as  fuch  an  aCt  as  the  abovementioned 
would  confer  * ;  but  until  there  is  a  probability 
of  that  benefit  being  obtained,  it  is  pity  the  par¬ 
tial  but  laudable  endeavours  of  the  Society  fhoulcl 
be  difcouraged,  efpecially,  as  has  been  fhewn,  thofe 
endeavours  produce  good,  without  producing  any 
evil  which  would  not  otherwife  have  been  pro¬ 
duced. 

The  Society,  as  I  have  been  informed,  have 
lately  adopted  a  plan  which  promifes  to  be  of  the 
great  eft  utility.  They  propofe  to  engage  a  very 
confiderable  number  of  medical  praSioners,  in 

*  Parifhes  might  think  themfelyes  happy  in  the  enaCtion  of 
fuch  a  law  of  kind  compuliion.  If  medical  gentlemen  would  not 
he  fo  liberal  as  to  inoculate  gratis,  the  expence  of  a  whole  parifh 
inoculating  would  not  amount  to  half  the  expence  of  maintaining 
a  few  families  in  the  natural  difeafe. 
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different  parts  of  the  city  and  fuburbs,  to  inocu¬ 
late  gratis  all  the  poor  who  are  willing  to  fubmit 
to  the  operation.  As  a  fmall  compenfation  for 
his  trouble  and  expence,  each  pra&itioner  will, 
for  every  five  hundred  fubje&s  fo  inoculated,  be 
prefented  with  a  gold  medal,  and  for  every  hun¬ 
dred  with  a  filver  one.  The  falutary  effects  of 
this  procedure  mult  foon  be  vifible;  and  every 
gentleman  who  may  become  intitled  to  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  abovementioned  honorary  teftimony 
of  his'difinterefted  readinefs  to  afiift  the  diftreffed, 
muft  contemplate  it  as  a  nobler  mark  of  dillinc- 
tion,  than  the  mofi  pompous  titles  kings  or  princes 
can  bellow. 

Jam,  Sir,  with  the  fincerell  regard  for  a  perfon 
of  your  difdnguifiied  philanthropy,  who,  at 
the  rifle  of  your  health,  and  the  expence  of 
your  time,  are  ufing  your  daily  endeavours 
to  reltore  health  and  happinefs  to  the  habi¬ 
tations  of  afili&ed  Poverty, 

Your  molt  obedient 

London,  May 
i5th>  *779* 

humble  Servant* 
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